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said of the greater suitability of the more popular philosophy to the 
comprehension of the ordinary reader, and hence to the function of 
the Divine Comedy. Aquinas wrote rather for the learned. And 
nothing is said of the point which Ozanam and others have dwelt 
upon, that the mystical spirit of Bonaventura is on the whole closer 
than the ratiocinations of Aquinas to the soaring vision of the most 
high poet. 

But to the vexing question whether the Dominican or the Franciscan 
school worked more powerfully upon the mind of Dante it is hard to 
give a positive answer. Possibly one may say that, on the whole, the 
writings of Aquinas serve better to illustrate the earlier parts of the 
Divine Comedy, except with reference to the division of sins, and the 
works of Bonaventura, especially the Itinerarium Mentis adDeum, 
throw more light upon the Paradiso. Yet the two philosophers 
constitute but a segment of the great orb of Dante's learning. The 
Doctor Angelicus and Doctor Seraphicus, with Albertus Magnus as a 
third lover of wisdom, are placed by Dante in the Heaven of the Sun, 
among the spirits of eminent theologians; they are highly important 
in his estimation, but they are not his ultimate guides. It is Bernard 
who finally leads him to the contemplation of the Divine Essence. 
Dante's own attitude to the opposing schools may perhaps be inferred 
from the way in which he introduces their leaders and their founders. 
He makes the leader of each recount the life of the founder of the 
other. Aquinas, having mentioned eleven of his companions, includ- 
ing Albert, Solomon, and Boethius, after a pause goes on to tell the 
story of Saint Francis; then Bonaventura, having related the life of 
Saint Dominic, proceeds to name himself and eleven other spirits with 
him, including Hugh of St. Victor, Petrus Comestor, and Chrysostom. 

Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 

Esquisse d'une interpretation du monde. Par Alfred Fouillee. 

Paris, Felix Alcan, 1913. — pp. lxvi, 417. 

At the end of a long and prolific life of thought, Fouill6e left a 
note under the date of March, 1911, containing these words: "Restent 
a publier: 1, L'Esquisse d'une interpr6tation du monde, dont les 
principales parties sont achevees; 2, Les Equivalents philosophiques 
de la religion." The present volume contains the first of these works 
in fairly finished form, together with fragments of the second and 
various metaphysical notes in an appendix. The editing is well done, 
and the work as a whole is a significant contribution to metaphysics. 
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It is more than a unification of the various familiar phases of the 
author's thought; it is a serious effort to deal anew with the cosmological 
problem, with the Kantian criticism as a background, and with con- 
temporary movements in philosophy vividly in mind. A reminiscent 
note is occasionally apparent throughout the volume: the author is 
interested in vindicating his place as a prophet of the metaphysics of 
experience prior to contemporary intuitionism, and of the working- 
power of ideas before Nietzsche and the pragmatists, though on sounder 
principles in each case. 

In an introduction, dealing with "La tache actuelle de la philos- 
ophic," there is a vigorous criticism of intuition as a philosophic 
method. Defining intuition strictly as the adequate perception of 
reality, i. e., the perception of a thing as it would perceive itself were 
it fully self-conscious, Fouillee maintains that there is no available 
metaphysical intuition, whether of matter or of other minds or of 
one's own mind, still less of the absolute being. Intuition can be 
used in metaphysics only in the sense referred to in the seventh letter 
of Plato, as the taking fire of material amassed by long empirical 
labor, a rapid imaginative synthesis under the influence of a directive 
idea. But this process is simply inspired induction; its results are 
reported for the most part in figures, analogies ; it achieves a similitude 
of reality, not a perception, i. e. a relation rather than a term; it 
obtains no knowledge of the absolute, which must stand at the end of 
the conceptual labor of philosophy, not at the beginning. 

Here we come upon Fouillee's fundamental conviction, the com- 
plete intelligibility of the world. This does not mean for him that 
everything is intellectual in its nature: activity is always more or less 
blind, sensibility more or less dull, adaptation more or less instinctive. 
But it means that there is nothing in the world which has not its own 
sufficient reason, and nothing which harbors inconsistency in its 
nature. Nothing stands apart from the laws of identity and causality; 
and the task of philosophy, like that of science, "is to put more and 
more into evidence the profound rationality of things." 

At the same time, Fouillee does not hesitate to draw the categories 
of knowledge from the will; for the will itself is but a development of 
the fundamental impulse of life, the impulse to become completely 
conscious, "la volonte de conscience." To be conscious and at the 
same time fully self-conscious is joy itself, the essence of value. The 
categories are "generalized abstracts of ourselves"; the primary 
category, that of causation, is but the translation of the will (p. 154) 
— i. e., it is the structure of the will assumed as the structure of the 
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world. And thought may be defined as the process of mastering the 
world by assimilating it to the self through the categories. Concepts 
and categories may thus be described with Nietzsche as means of 
power. But this does not in the least imply the subjectivity of knowl- 
edge, nor its pragmatic character. Knowledge succeeds only because 
these principles are in fact the laws both of the self and of the world. 
The mind is a product of the world, and this conformity is as much to 
be presumed as for example the conformity of the function of locomo- 
tion in us with the objective laws of physical movement. 

On these principles, the author is prepared to defend determinism 
against the later apostles of contingence, among whom he numbers 
Charles Peirce with Lotze and Renouvier. True, our conceptions of 
mechanical determinism are misleading and inadequate; but only 
because they ignore the deeper determinants of all happening. Every 
event is the result of an infinitude of causes, and some of these, the 
ultimate factors, are intellectual and moral. In our own behavior 
determination may become less mechanical and more spiritual, and 
as it does so, its form tends to that of an ideal spontaneity. In this 
sense, contingence may be taken as a limiting idea, and also as an 
idee-force which incites us to act as if there were no law and no obstacle 
that could not be set aside, — in the interest not of hazard, but of 
intelligible living. 

And no limit can be set to the perfectibility of the spiritual order; 
nor can the theories of the finitude of the universe or of the entropic 
decline of available energy put a term to it. At the worst we have to 
expect an asymptotic approach to physical equilibrium which is 
wholly compatible with infinitely continued mental development. 

I have touched only upon the more salient positive views expressed 
in these pages. There is much acute criticism in the chapters 
dealing with various interpretations of the world held to be insufficient: 
the interpretations by extension, by "la duree," by movement, by 
energy, and by certain conceptions of evolution. 

William Ernest Hocking. 

The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead. Volume I. 
The beliefs among the aborigines of Australia, The Torres Straits 
Islands, New Guinea, and Melanesia. By J. G. Frazer. The 
Gifford Lectures, St. Andrews, 1911-1912. London, 1913, Mac- 
millan and Co., $3.50. — 'pp. xxi + 495. 

The volumes, of which this is the first, promise to be the most 
exhaustive study yet made of the customs and beliefs of primitive 



